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CHAPTER L 

iNTBODUCnOK. 

The following account of the history and deTelopmentof the Metro- 
politan Park System of Boston has been prepared as a part of the 
Boston Metropolitan District exhibit ^ at the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
It is the object of this pamphlet to afford students of municipal 
affairs a more comprehensive view of the Metropolitan Park System 
than is set forth by the maps and photo^rraphs which form the wall 
diieplay devoted to the Park section of the exhibit. The scope of 
the present description is too confined to present more than a brief 
outline of the subject, and detailed information must be sought in the 
reports of the Commissioners of Boston and Metropolitan Parks. 

The Metropolitan Park System is brought to the attention of stu- 
dents, not only because it possesses landscape features of unusual 
beauty which are freely to be enjoyed by all classes in the commu- 
nity, but because its sucnossful development, from a policy and plan 
conceived at the beginning of a movement for Metropolitan Parks 
and followed until the present time, presents an instructive example 
of effective municipal procedure. 

As it is probable that a large proportion of the readers of this 
pamphlet are unacquainted with the liistory and government of the 
district about Boston nnd its climate .md topography, it will be nec- 
essary to refer to these subjects bneily bi fore an inlelligeut concep- 
tion of the development and character of the parks of the city and 
the greater parks of the wide metropolis about it can be gained. 

PosmoH, Size and Climate of Boston. 
Boston is the capital of Massachusetts, which its one of forty-five 
States constituting the United States of America. Although in area 
Massachusetts is one of the smallest of the States, it stands sixth 

* Bngineering.lmndiiig. 
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in order of population, with two and a half million inhabitants, as 
against sixty-five million in the entire Union. Its area is eight thoa- 
sand square miles, while the Union contains three and a half million 
square miles. Boston stands upon tho Atlantic coast, in north lati- 
tude 42** and in longitude 70° west from Greenwich ; but, although 
not farther north than the city of Rome, Boston possesses a climate 
much colder than that of the Italian capital. The average winter 
temperature is about 0** Centigrade (30** Fahrenheit), varying from 
— 16° Centigrade (0° Fahrenheit), or even below, to 15° Centigrade 
(60° Fahrenheit). The snowfall seldom exceeds eight inches, and 
frost usually remains in the ground from October or November until 
March or April. The average summer temperature is 21° Centigrade 
(70° Fahrenheit), ranging from 15° Centigrade (G0° Fahrenheit) to 30' 
Centigrade (85° Fahrenheit) or over, with an average humidity of 76. 
The annual rainfall Ib forty-four inches. With this climate the 
region about Boston possesses the vegetation of a temperate zone, 
and a great variety of native trees and bhiubs, together with many 
foreign plants of hardy cliaracter, thrive in a wild state or with slight 
care. The ground supports a vigorous growth of greensward where 
it is not occupied by woodland or other encumbrance. 

Tbb Settlement and Eakly Growth of Boston. 
In 1630 Boston was permanently settled by colonists from I^ng- 
land. At tliat time the face of the coimtrv ^vas shroucled by a gr.i'at 
forest, unbroken except for occasional nu adowtj uud ponds oi' clear- 
ings made by fire and the hands of natives. Men were outnumbered 
by the wild creatures of the woods, and houses and ships counted as • 
nothing. The water of ponds and rivers was clear, and the forest 
floor was natrampled. But the forest offered an obstacle to the culti* 
▼ation of the ground and the extension of the settlement, and its 
presence awakened no thoughts of admiration in the breasts of the 
, frontiersmen, but rather filled them with fear and foreboding. It 
was therefore without reluctance that the colonists made inroads upon 
it for the advantage of their fields and the extension of highways, as 
well as for the timber that it afforded for house and ship building. 
Since all the waters of the new country were pure, the colonists 
thought little of defiliog the streams and ponds at their doors. The 
settlement, which was at first confined to the seashore by the chance 
of the ships that brought the colonists to its borders, soon began to 
cnt its way inland along the rivers, and it threw off detached villages 
into the forest to shift for themselves. Settlement followed the val- 
leys because their streams offered an easy course for transportation 
and « ready store of fishes and water for food and drink. Moreover, 
the river intervales offered excellent soil for farming, and the higher 
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ground near the hfisos of the hills afforded dry and sht lLeretl house sites 
and convenient silaations for cheap roads. The hills, on the contrary, 
offered no inducements to the trader or the husbandman, and were 
left untouched until a demand for the timber upon their slopes called 
them into the economic scheme. The hills and the uncontrollable 
rivers were eleiiieula wiiich defined the lines of settlement. Thus it 
happened that, while the colonists developed the country without plan 
and without forethought, the topography of the country fore 1 u{ion 
them unconscioasly a method of occupation and expansion which 
amounted to a plan. The forest mantle was rent again and again, 
while the open rivers and the houses and ships with farms and 
wharves became dominant features in the landscape of the seaboard 
and the inland country. It was at the mouths of the rivers, where the 
traffic of the valley roads uud the waterways met the trade and traffic 
of the sea, that most rapid settlement took place. So piecious be- 
came land in this district that hills offered slight obstacles to the 
house and road builder, and shallow marshes and pools were filled to 
extend the firm ground. Less favored districts along the coast, 
which ooold offer neither harbors, commerce nor limd available for 
farms, remained in their native nnoccnpied condition. 

The most favored point of trade, thriving upon manafactores and 
farming within reach of transportation, roads and water, was the 
town of Boston-. This town of the original settlement possessed an 
advantage over the new towns about it, in virtae of its topographi- 
cal position, which It never relinquished. It was upon the hills ot 
Boston that fields and woodland first gave way absolately to a mantle 
of houses. To the credit of the early settlers, certain open spaces 
were reserved as gardens, and a public Common of considerable ex- 
tent was by general accord barred against occupation by bnildings. 
The practical value of this Common as a pasture for cattle and a 
training ground for militia doubtless formed the basis of regard for 
it, although in years to come it was to serve as the nudeus of a park 
system which was to attempt to undo the work of congestion which 
the young city was even then actively advancing. Thus the city of 
Boston grew for two hundred years. ' 

Many of those villages which sprang up near Boston were favored 
to such a degree by their own enterprise in trade and the trade that 
came to them from the greater city, that they too were forced to 
occupy the undesirable hills and the reclaimable low land about them 
for available house sites. It therefore happened that in a lapse of 
years the city of Boston and the district about it within a radius of 
half a dozen miles formed one great area of roofs and streete, with 
here and there a little green square or a meagre common to testify to 
the ancient wilderness that had given place to a metropolis. Although 
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this metropolis had in its early history obeyed an unconscious plan of 
developinent thrust apon it by the topography of hills and rivers, it 
had gained a vitality in its later history which enabled it to over* 
ride the plan of natare. Hills and swamp-land were at last conquered 
by it, and only the rivers and the sea oonld hold it in check. In tbe 
less densely populated districts upon the borders of the metropolis 
the plan of nature did not snffer serious obliteration. 

GOTKBHlflBllT. 

It is not within the province of the present description of the Boston 
Paries to review the early English rnle In the vicinity of Massacha- 
setts Bay as affecting the aspect of towns, and the final overthrow of 
British antliority and the formation of an independent nation. It will 
be profitable, however, to outline the general form of administration 
of the present government, in order to make plain how it is possible 
for individual citizens to initiate a movement for parks to be main- 
tained by laws and funds created by popular vote. A short account 
of the United States national government and ito relation to State 
government, as well as the relation of the citizen to the State, is 
given on page 88. 

Population. 

In 1790 only three per cent, of the inhabitants of the State of 
Massachusetts dwelt in cities. The bulk of population was distrib- 
uted in towns and villages and in detached farms. In 1870 twenty 
per o^t. of the State population was confined to cities. At this time 
there was an evident movement of the country population toward the 
cities, which was attribotable to the decline of agricultural pursuits 
in the State, and a growing inclination among the people to escape 
from the monotcmy and discomfort of life in country towns. Besides 
this sonrce of increase in the population of cities, there was a great 
influx from immigration, as well as the natur.al increment by birth. 
The population within six miles of the city of Boston doubled every 
eighteen years between 1820 and 1870. The number of inhabitants 
of the city in 18-20 was 40,000 ; in 18G0 it was 177,000 ; and in 1870 
it increased to 2.')'J,000. At this time the death-rate in the congested 
parts of the cily was as high as 379 in 10,000, while in the better 
parts it was as low as 57. The average death-rate for the State was 
176. It was in the oldest portions of Boston, where streets were 
narrow and manufactories and stores were crowding upon the dwell- 
ings of a poor population, that the hi<?hpst mortality exisLeii ; while 
in the newer and wealthier parts of the city, where streets were wide, 
there was a low death-rate. The ancient settlers, who built crooked 
streets upon the courses of original pasture paths and village lanes, 
and who had not dreamed that the open country available for recreation 
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would in the course of time be removed beyond the reach of tiieir 
descendants, had proved themselves inefficient planners of a great 
city. Their descendants Btraightened the streets agaia and again, 
but they could not as readily provide open spaces for recreation to 
take the place of the pastures that once extended to their doors, and 
which should have been preserved in part for pleasure grounds. In 
1870 the total area of the city parks, inchiding public squares and the 
original Common, was only 4G hectares (115 acres). To obtain 
additional open, spaces within the city limits, buildings must be 
removed ; rind, if the present generation was to profit by the experi- 
ence of the past, it must provide open spaces for the still growing 
city beyond the limits of congested settlement. 

The cilizeus of Boston had examples before them, in the parks of 
neighboring American cities, which assured them that, while the cost 
of necessary open spaces would be great, the returns in taxes from the 
enhanced value of real estate in the vicinity of the new parks, as well 
as the income from betterments, would ensure them a strong financial 
support. Central Park in New York City, containing 240 hectares 
(600 acres), had cost twelve and one half million dollars for land and 
construction. The year's income from the new property values created 
by the park aim >iiiited to two and u halt uiillion dollars, deducting 
interest on land and improvements. The ])()pnlarity of parks was 
uIbo asaured by the average summer altendauet iiL Ceutral Park, which 
amounted to lifty thousand persons, and sometimes reached twice 
that number. The total area of New York city parks was 600 hec- 
tares (1,500 acres). Philadelphia possessed twice that area. Boston 
also profited by the high standard of excellence of park design and 
maintenance whUsh her sister cities set before her as examples. She 
also profited by the struggles which these cities had made against 
corrupt practices in the management of park affairs. The experience 
of other cities had proved that, aside from the benefits aceraing from 
parks as attractions to travelleis and as means for affording aesthetic 
delight in landscape, there was a tangible effect prodnced by them to 
improve the moral and physical welfare of communities. The need 
of parks in Boston was plain, and the means for obtaining them were 
at hand. It remained for the city to act. 

Thb Motxmxnt for Cirr Pabxs. 

The movement for parks in the city of Boston is interesting for the 
tiielessnees of its appeal, and the high success that eventually crowned 
it. The period of ten years between the first enactment and the pas- 
sage of the act which authorized the construction of the first great 
park represents an era of popnlar education in park location, design 
and maintenance, from which the community gained confidence in its 
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ability to build and control parks which would serve the practical ends 
tiiat were sought from them. 

The first appeal for parks in the city of Boston, which gained sutli- 
cient support to make itself felt throughout the community, was made 
in 1869, by a body of private citizens who petitioned the city council 
to hear them and all other parties interested in the establishment of 
parks. A joint special committee of aldermen and councilmen was 
appointed by the council, to give a hearing and to report upon it. 
Two public hearings were held, in which a lars:e number of persons 
testified to the need of parkb, and the commitLee rtpoiled that, '*It 
was clearly shown by the views expressed before the committee, and 
the communications and comments of the daily press, that the people 
were in favor of some action on the part of the city government look- 
ing to the establishment at an early day of one large park or several 
small parks in Boston or the immediate Tidnity."^ They further 
reported that, As the poi>ulation of the city inereaaes, the neoeesity 
of affording healthy recfeation will increase with it, and finally make 
it imperative." Aathority should be obtained from the Legislature, 
without delay, to take land for the ])urpose. . • The committee 
recommended that the mayor be requested to petition the Legislature 
for the passage of an act authorizing the purchase of lands by the city 
council for the laying out of parks. The recommendation was passed 
by the council, and the mayor duly presented an act' to the Legis- 
lature of 1870. The act provided for a commission appointed partly 
by the State and partly by the city, and was not to take effect unless 
accepted by two-thirds of the legal voters of the city. The Legisla- 
ture passed the act, but it failed by a nanow margin to gain the 
requisite number of popular votes, largely on account of the unpopular 
provision for State members in the commission. The following year 
the city council appointed another committee to draft a new bill, but 
this document was not recommended by the council to the Legislature. 
No other movement took place until 1873, when an order for the 
appointment of a committee on parks was blocked by substitute pro- 
visions, which led to a poetponement of action. In 1874 a special 
commission was formed, to consider the recommendations for parks 
contained in the mayor's inaugural address. This commission sub- 
mitted a valuable report^ to the city council, advocating a definite 
scheme for parks. The report was laid upon the table, however, as 
involving the expenditure of funds not available. The mayor's 
address of 1875 brought about the formation of a committee on parks. 
This body advised the mayor to petition the Legislature for the pas- 

» City Documeut Ko. 123, 1869. « Chapter 'Abo, Acta oL ib7U. 

> City DoeameatNo. 105, 1874. 
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sage of an act authorizing the purchase of land for parks, and the 
assessment of betterments. After long and serious debate by the 
city council, the act ' was passcfl and presented to the Legislature. It 
was passed by that body, and in June, 187'), it was accepted by the 
people in'popular vote. The act provided for a commission of three 
members, appointed for three years, to constitute a Park Commission, 
and it empowered them to draw up plans and to take, hold and main- 
tain land for park purposes. Funds were to be furnished by a two- 
thirds vote of the city conncil. The commission presented a detailed 
report^ to the eiLy > ouncil iu 1876, setting forth a scheme for a park 
system which attempted to combine the solution of a sanitary prob- 
lem with a provision for ample open spaces. An enthusiastic meet- 
ing of citizens adopted resolutions calling for favorable action by the 
city government upon the commissioners' report. The committee of 
the city council offered an order for the issue of bonds amounting to 
half u million dollars to carry out the project; but after long debate 
the order wfis refused, and an order for a conference with the commis- 
sioners by a. special committee of the council was passed iustead. 
Their report was referred to the next city governmeut. The mayor's 
address of 1877 brought about further consideration of the scheme 
outlined by the commissioners of the year before, with particular 
attention to the cost of the project. Orders were offered to the city 
government to obtain fnnds for certain tracts of land, and orders 
were passed to obtain definite estimates of the cost of these^ tracts 
and to prepare plans. Tlie park history of this date is remarkable- 
for the number of petitions from private citizens and corporations 
addressed to the city government, pleading for parks. It - was 
evident that, while the people's representatives were not ready to 
enter into the purchase of lands, the people themselves were convinced 
that such purchases should be made at once: The petitions led to 
greater confidence on the part of the city government ; and further 
hearings were given, which gradually evolved a park scheme set forth 
by specific plans. ' These plans were circulated in a printed report, 
and the project was discussed in the streets, in the press and in coun- 
cil. FinaUy an order* was passed authorizing a park in the Back 
Bay district. This action was approved by the mayor, and over 40 
hectares (100 acres) of land were bought in the district advised. The 
acquisition of this territory represents an important era in the history 
of the Boston Parks, because it led ultimately to the formation of an 
extensive park system springing from this original tract. Early in 

> City Docament No. 61, 1875; and chapter 185, Acts of 1875. 

* See City Docameat No. 125, 18S0, for an accoant of the history of the Boston park 
movttiiMit «t tikis time. 

* Clij oonnell pffoeeedlngt, 1B77, paga 585. 
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1879 the Park Commissioners held an open competition, to secure a 

plan for the proposed Back Bay Park. Although a prize was 
awarded, none of the plans were accepted, and Mr. Frederick Law 
Olmsted was asked to prepare a plan in their stead.^ His plan wag 
aeoepted and executed. 

From that time until the present the parks of Boston have grown 
steadily, until they now coniftrise 941 liectaies ("2,354 acres), as 
against the original 46 hectare^ which were held by the city at the 
beginning of the park movement in 1869. In this way the people of 
Boston made a provision for their own welfare and the welfare of 
their children, which had been overlooked and neglected by the 
earlier builders of the city. 

The Pasxs of the Cmr op Boston. 

Since an account of the parks of the city of Boston is introductory 
to the history and description of the Metropolitan Parks of the dis- 
trict about BodLon, only a hasty mention of the city parks can be 
made at this time. It is important to observe that the Boston city 
parks constitute a system. By reference Lo the folded plan * of Bos- 
ton and its environs which accompanies this pamphlet, Uie city parks 
will be discovered rendered in a pale green tint. Two luige play- 
grounds are provided along the river and harbor front, as well as an 
extensiye Mwine Park on the south-east near South Boston. A rib- 
bon of parkway oonneots this seashore recreation ground with a large 
park known as Franklin Park, upon the soathem outskirts of the 
growing city. Upon the west this park is connected again with the 
heart of the city by a long chain of linking parks and parkways, 
which follow a coarse indnding many streams and ponds whose im- 
proved sanitary condition has been insured by city control* This 
chain of parks reached tlie heart of the mnnicipallty at the ancient 
pablic Common and new Public Gktrden. In this way the dty is en- 
closed by a belt of parks and boulevards, which not only afford recrea- 
tion areas for the congested districts of the city, but for its outlying 
wards as welL Every requisite for access to these open spaces and for 
enjoyment of their pastoral and sylvan landscapes has been provided. 
The area of the Boston park system is 941 hectares (2,354 acres), and 
it has cost for land and maintenance, to date, $16,000,000. Within 
the limits of the present treatment specific reference can be made 
only to two of the most characteristic city parks. 

The Cfhari€tbank, — This playground of 4 hectares (10 acres), upon 
the Charles River border of the city, was provided near one of the 
poorest and most densely settled districts by the demolition of a large 

* City Document No. 15, 1880. * Opposite last pago. 
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number of old wooden buildings and the reclamation of a tract of 
iiTer-bottom land. The plan and pli it uLrapb^ will make plain the 
general features of the playground, including the disposition of the 
two gymnasia, and their accompanying ninning-tracks and buildings. 
Between the areas devoted to gymnastic exercises there is a consider* 
able area of greensward bearing trees and shrubbery about its bor- 
ders which are arranged to screen the houses and traffic of the streets 
near at hand from the water-side promenade, as well as to form an 
agreeable element in the playground. Boating facilities are provided 
along the water front, and in the winter season the men's running- 
track is Hooded for skatinfj. The city provides free instruction in 
gymnastics at both the men's and women's gymnasia, as well as free 
shower baths and lockers. Yearly over 70,000 women and girls and 
nearly 200,000 men and boys raake use of the gymnastic facilities 
which are afforded. The total cost of this playground for land and 
improvements to date is $382,000, and the yearly cost of maintenance 
$10,000. No betterments were assessed upon neighboring property. 

Franklin Park. — This park, of 211 hectares (527 acres), lies 
nearly five miles south of the heart of the city, with which it is con- 
nected by the chaiu of parks and parkways already mentioned. At 
such a distance from the political centre of the municipality it is still 
within the limits of the outer settled district, where it is enjoyed by 
thousands of the community. The main interest of the park centres 
in a broad rolling tract of grass land, whicii occupies its heart, and 
which is SI] [tj orted on all sides by woodbind upon plain and hill. 
This woodliiiiil screen hides the trallic uud the buildings of the district 
outside the park, and protects the pastoral passages of the landscape 
against noise and distracting objects. Within the bays of the bor- 
dering woodland are provided lawns for tennis and other games, as • 
well as playfields — one of them of great size — for tlie enjoyment of 
raral sports. Hidden within tlie woodland are areas set apart for 
swings, tilts and other devices for affording pleasure not sufficiently 
in keeping with the pastoral landscape to allow their intrusion upon 
it. At certain points where the bordering mantle of trees is led 
toward the open park interior, there are provided shelters, overlooks 
and refectories, where visitors may enjoy extensive views. The drives 
and walks, which are arranged to bring the public to the most favored 
parts of the park without intruding upon itj are thronged upon holi- 
days and afternoons, and the central areas of greensward as well as 
its bounding groves are enjoyed by hosts of people. In its informal 
and naturalistic features this park is typical of the greater portion of 
the Boston park system. Franklin Park has cost for land and 

1 Opposite p«80 10. 
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construction, to the present time, $3,800,000, while the cost of main- 
tenance for the year 1899 amounted to $36,700. The increase in 
valuation of lands in the vicinity of the park, which were assessed for 
betterment, was Si /2'K»,000 between 1883 and 1890. Of this increase 
at least ten per cent, may be attributed to the presence of the park. 

Frnnklia Park was designed by Frc lerick Law Olmsted, who pre- 
pared plans for the greater part of the Boston park system. 



CHAPTER IL 

Metropolitan Boston. 

In outlining the growth of the original settlement which became the 
great city of Boston, it was mentioned that various small settlements 
sprang up near the young city and grew to be of considerable size. 
Certaiii of these towns were feathered into counties as early as 1640, 
and the limits of e^cli townshij) ^vore defined. Tliese early townships 
included lurgc tracts within their boundaries, and villages soon ;q)- 
peared in them, which increased so rapidly in size and influence as 
to become unwieldy and unwilling precincts of the original township. 
Such villages secured division from the original body, and established 
smaller townships of their own. It thus came about that the number 
of independdnt mimioipalities wiihin a ndias of eleyOD miles af Bos- 
ton in 1890 numbered tturty-eeven, of whiob twelve were dties. The 
population of thie dietrict was approximately a million aonle, of wbioh 
number half were citixens of Boston. The interests of the entire dis- 
trict centred in this great heart of commerce and industry. Except 
for the arbitrary boundary line and political separation of the smaller 
municipalities from Boston, all the inhabitants of the district consti* 
tuted one metropolis. Their real political separation, ttowever, was 
made plain, and the disadTantsges of it were evident, when it was 
discovered that wofks for the advantage of the whole community 
could not be undertaken because of th^ barrier between the parts. In 
1875 it became apparent that this great population had at least one 
problem before it which could not be solved effectively by the inde- 
pendent action of the separate mnnloipslities. That problem was the 
problem of sewage disposal. At that time the health of a large part 
of the district was menaced by the disehaige of countless sewers into 
tide water along the harbor front and along the borden of entering 
streams. The city of Boston was able to take independent action at 
once for herself, and installed a system of sewers within her own 
boundaries, discharging into the outer harbor. This improvement 
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only partially relieved the nuiBance affecting the oommDnity at large, 
but it made the advailtages of further action more evident* The 
sitnation of the towns rendered it impossible for them to find proper 
points for sewage discbiurge within their own boundaries. Commis- 
sion after commission was appointed to investigate the problem, until 
the State Legislature at last authorized the formation of a Metropol- 
itan Sewerage Commission, to construct and operate a system of trunk 
sewers for tlie relief of the whole district. The appointment of a 
commission by the State to undertake the solution of n problem 
affecting a number of communities closely related to one another and 
yet unable to help themselves by independent effort, marks an impor- 
tant period in the history of the Boston district. The commission 
effectively carried out the improvements entrusted to it, and the sani- 
tary disabilities of the various towns and cities were relieved. 

CONDmOHS DBMAHDJMG MeTBOFOUTAH PAftKS IK 1892. 

BoriDg the period between 1869 and 1892, while the city of Boston 
was secaring a park system for itself by argnment, legislative act and 
^ actual construction, the district about .Boston which has been de* 
scribed as a part of the central city to all intents except in name 
was taking on a congested growth similar to that which made parks 
necessary for Boston in 1869. The arguments that had been advanced 
for Boston parks were re-stated with nearly equal force for each of the 
near cities. Houses had covered the faop of the country with their 
roofs,^ and the outlying districts, which bad always furnished a field 
for re<veation, were being built upon until town was touching town. 
Only upon the outermost borders of the district could out-of-door 
recreation be enjoyed among natural surroundings, and the town 
dwellers found these places too expensive and too difficult of access 
for frequent visits. Frw of the towns and cities of the district pos- 
sessed open spaces witiiin their own limits which were larger than 
small squares, and these areas were often ill provided with facilities 
for the utiliznlion of their precincts as playgrounds or even as resting 
places. Vacant lots here and there furnished playgrounds for chil- 
dren ; but when these lots were built upon, streets and sidewalks 
were the only resource left to them. Many of the towns were 
traversed by rivers whose borders won alrt ady occupied to an alarm- 
ing extent by a class of cheap dwellings that threatened to oblit- 
erate what little beauty remained to the abused streams, and to bring 
about unhealthy conditions of habitation. The least favorable sites 
for liuuses upon the rugged cliff-like hills which bordered certain 
parts of the inner towns of the district were also being sought* The 

1 8m Ijrontlqiteoe. 
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river borders and the rugged hills had been spared until this time by 
the nneonseions plan of development which topography had forced 
upon the community, and it was clear that these territories could be 
made to offer recreation advantages as parks, although they did not 
offer healthy or desirable house sites. 

The city of Boston, as already described, was able to solve her own 
problem for the relief of congestion and prevent the occupation of 
certain unsanitary ground by creating a park system for herself. Her 
relief, however, contributed very little advantage to the cities and 
towns upon her borders except toward the south and west, where the 
inhabitants of a few towns were able to enjoy privileges wliicb they 
had no hand in creating. It therefore remained for the great metro- 
politan district to secure parks for itself. 

The Movembht for MBTROPOLrrAN Parks. 

At the time when the need of parks as a means to relieve the evils 
of close settlement and to solve certain sanitary problems was great- 
est, there was a pronounced movement among all classes in the cora- 
munity for out-door sports. Sailing, bicycling, base b;ill, hiwn 
tennis and many other sports gained nn])i eee(h nted popuhirity. Hand 
in hand with these athletic interests went ;in interest iu liowers and 
the creatures of the lield and wood. At this period the works of 
certain landscape painters were attracting universal admiration, and 
the camera bad brought a ready means of landscape record to the 
bands of every one. These physical and aesthetic tendencies in the 
community ensnred the marahalling of a host of obampions to assist 
a movement for parks wbi<A would satisfy the newly awakened de- 
sires, although based upon sanitaiy, moral and educational needs. 
The success of the par]» secuied by the city of Boston had proved 
the practicability of public control of large tracts of land for recrea- 
tion, and it had pioYcd the possibility of making such open spaces 
beautifnl in the highest sense. The Boston parks were examples of 
the practical and aesthetic needs of the cities and towns about Boston 
which were too short-sighted to provide open spaces for the future 
when land was cheap and plenty, and .too poor and weak to provide 
them when land for recreation was costly but sorely needed. 

The district needing parks was of course composed of those cities 
and towns in the vicinity of Boston which were so far away from 
unsettled country that access to it for purposes of recreatioii was 
impossible or shortly to be impossible. As already described, this 
district, although possessing sufficient ties with the central city to 
make it a political part of that metropolis, was nevertheless divided 
by petty boundaries into small independencies, distinct politically 
from it and from one another. The Jealousies of these towns and 
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cities were likely to be bo great, and their brendth of view so narrow, 
that the inadequate funds nt their command could accomplish little 
toward the establishraent of elTective parks. So compact was their 
growth and bo confined were they by one another, that*nothin^ short 
of a series of connecting parks and parkways could ofiPer them escape 
from their own streets, and yet they were unable to provide such a 
system. The problem was not unlike that affecting sewage disposal in 
the towns near Boston, as already described ; but the applicability of 
State aid was not as evident, and a much larger district was involved. 
A form of legislation which had never been found necessary before, 
and which waa needed for one part of the State only, seemed at first 
Bight an expedient out of keeping with the provinces of tiie State 
government. 

Despite the obstacles which stood iu the way of the establishment 
of parks for the inctropoUs of separate towns and cities, the acquisi- 
tion of such open spaces was siiorLly to be assured by a park move- 
ment so short in apparent duration, so free from opposition and 
controversy and so far-reaching in its ultimate results, as to make 
the ten years' struggle which had been a forerunner of Boston city 
parks seem inexplicable. It must be remembered, however, that tha 
oommtmity was awake to the neoeaaity of greater parks, and that the 
early battle for Boston parks had defeated an opposition whieh ooold 
nevermore gain audienoe. At the thne of this movement certain 
picturesque tracts of wild land north of Boston, which had always 
been resorted to by a great number of persons for the enjoyment of 
woodland and pond scenery, were threatened by the advance of build- 
ing operations, which promised in sliort season to extend over the 
entire region. At the same period certain wild tracts south of Bos- 
ton, which had gained a similar public favor by their enjoyable scen- 
ery, were also in jeopardy at the bands of private owners. Although 
both these tracts were owned by many individual proprietors, and the 
public at large had no rights in the territory, yet when the people 
discovered that the beauty of these sylvan tracts was to suffer serious 
injury, and that au enjoyment of one of the natural resources of the 
Boston district was to be taken from them, a popular ontecy was 
aroused. This attitude of the community toward certain tracts of 
land and its favorable attitude toward parks in general will go far to 
explain the readiness with which a popular movement for metropolitan 
parks was begun and tlie ease with which its objects were attained. 

In 1891 a body of citizens, consisting of members of the various 
local park boards in the vicinity of Boston, members of a corporation 
known as " The Trustees of Public Reservations,'* ^ members of a 
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popular club of mountain climbers known as " The Appalachian ^^o^n- 
tain Club," members of philaothropic societies, and individuals, ap- 
pointed a representing committee to appeal to the State Legislature 
for parks in the vicinity of Boston for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity. In reference to this appeal the Legislature of 1892 appointed 
an inquiring commission^ of three members, who were instructed to 
study the needs of the district in regard to parks and to report to 
the next Legislature. The commission- was empowered to employ 
assistants, and to prepare such plans and documents as might be 
necessary for a complete exposition of the problem and iu boiution. 
The members of the commission examined the dibtiict alone and 
with local park boards, and employed Charles Eliot ^ as their land- 
scape architect. The first report, dated January, 1898, is of great 
interest, and it will be described at length in Chapter IV. This re- 
port led to the appoinimQiit of a permanent commission* empowered 
to provide parks for the advantage of that part of the region abont 
Boston inohided witUn the linrfts at oerUdn of the cities and towns 
which were enumerated as constituting the Metropolitan Park District 
of Boston. The Board of Metropolitan Park Commissioners' has 
continued to exercise its powers for the taking and improvement of 
lands for the Metropolitan District until the present time* and the 
remainder of this pamphlet will be devoted to an outline of the work 
which the Board has accomplished. 



CHAPTER ni 

The Topookafht of thb Mbtbofoutah District in 189d. 

Before enumerating the recommendations of the Metropolitan Park 
Commissioners, and describing the lands taken by them for public 
parkS) it will be profitable to consider the general landscape features 
of the seashore and the inland country of the Metropolitdh district as 
they appeared in 1893. A contour map of Boston and its vicinity, 
indnding all the towns of the Metropolitan District, will be found 
accompanying this pamphlet. By reference to this plan, it will be 
seen that the Atlantic Ocean washes the wharves of Boston and the 
curiously irregular shores which converge toward them from the north- 
east and the south-east, through the channels and over the shoals of 

* For the appointing art, sei^ pnire 26. 

* For a lilt of Uie members of the first commission, see page 32. 

• DeecMed Ifordi 25, 18V7. 

4 For tbo appointing act and the powers of fbe Bostd, See p«gtt 25. 

• For a lisi o( the BMmbera of the Boaid, ne ptfe S8. 
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the island-strewn Boeton iJay. In the innermost reiiohes of this bay, 
three rivers — the Mystic, the Charles nm\ the Neponset — meet the 
sea, and discharge the waters of the comparatively level but hill- 
dotted Boston basin and the waters of tlic horseshoe-shaped raufze of 
abrupt hills upon the north, west and south. The positions of the 
various cities and towns which occupy this country are sliown upon 
the plan, together with the highways and railroads which connect them. 

The Ocean. — The advance of population in an easterly direction 
from the Boston basin is barred by the ocean, wliose borders will 
always reinaiu open to light and air, no matter what shadows and 
barriers may darken the inland districts ; recreation will always be at 
bund upon its borders, wherever there is a foothold or an opportunity 
to enter boats. The islands of the bay also offer a resource to the 
cities and towns which the j^rov^ th of the district cau hiudly endanger. 

The Ocean Shore. — The octjuu hus found a remarkably irreguhw 
shore for itself among the half- submerged crags and drumlms 
which border the coast line, or have been engulfed and by the action 
of the waves again connected with the main land by long, sandy 
beaches. The seashore has attracted two dasaes of settlement to it : 
Trade and commerce have sought it, where good harbors offered 
encooragement to shipping; and the cottager and hotel keeper 
have soaght it, where its pictnresque qualities and its proximity to 
railroads made it available for sommer resorts. The city of Boston 
did not allow her ships to ooenpy the whole extent of the shore line 
at her command, bat she provided a harbor playground and bathing 
beach and a large marine park at the expense of wharrea and ware- 
hoases for the pleasore of her citizens, as already described. The 
seashores of the district were enlfering a greater harm, however, from 
the ooonpation of certain beaches by an undesirable dass of cottages, 
hotels, dance halls, restaurants and bath-honses. The great sweeps 
of sandy beach at Revere and Nantasket were occupied from their 
orests to high-water mark, and even below that line, by establishments 
of this kind, which attracted a host of people of a somewhat dis- 
orderly type. These matchless shores were thus enjoyed by one 
dass only in the community. Certain other reaches of beach and 
headland were also threatened with similar occupancy at the hands of 
private owners. 

The BivtTa. — The description of the part played by rivers in the 
advance of the early settlements near Boston makes it dear that 
these streams must have lieen dosely pressed by houses in 189B. 
Although this was true of the Mystic, Charles and Neponset In parts 
of their courses where the tenements and mlUs of manufactories 
had found a profitable lodgement, there were p<Mtion8 of these water- 
ways which bad not been so seriously trespassed as to rob them of all 
their original beauties. The upper waters of all these streams and 
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the marsh J moatha of the Mjstio and Neponset were nearly free from 
encambraace, althoagh they were not likely to enjoy thia immQiiity 
for many years. The map of the district shows in a roagh way the 
condition of the river borders as regards settlement. The opportuni- 
ties offered for recreation by these rivers were many and valuable, 
and it was evident to the host of persons who enjoyed these privileges 
that the rivers and their banks were a resource of the district which 
should be free from the caprice of private ownership. The water 
boards of many towns had already looked far enongii iDt<i t!ie future 
to satisfy them of thp nd vantages of controlling certain parts of the 
streams, and thej had accordingly purchased tracts of shore for their 
own needs. 

Ponds. — The ponds lying within the Metropolitan district were 
for the most part held by local parks or water boards, who had ro- 
served nearly all pond borders, and insured the purity of their waters. 

The Floor o f the Boston Basih. — This tract of comparatively level 
country, strewn with gravelly hills, was covered, by the progress of 
settlement already described, with a mantle of houses which could 
afford no adequate opportunities for recreation within its midst. 
Effective highways or parkways, as a means of escape from its con- 
fines to parks upon its borders, were sadly needed. By reference to 
the plan, it will be seen how completely certain of the hills which 
stood in the way of settlement were overwhelmed by the house- 
mantle, and liow circuitous in nj:my cases were the traffic roads which 
connected Llie heart of settlement witii the country districts upon its 
borders. 

The Enclosing Horseshoe of Hills. — The everspreading mantle 
of houses had already commenced to enfold the slopes of the rugged 
range of bills upon the limits of the Boston basin. The map shows 
the occupation of the bold front of the range north-west of Boston at 
Winobester, Maiden, Melrose, Arlington Heights, and north ot Bos- 
ton at Lynn. The city of Lynn bad viewed this inroad upon her hills 
with eottcem, and she had accordingly purchased oyer 500 hectares 
(2,000 acres) of land upon these crests for a park and a water-supply 
basin. The value which the inhabitants of the Metropolitan district 
recognised in certain of the wild tracts upon these liounding hills as 
areas for recreation has been dwelt upon ; but it is interestiog to 
notice that the hills north-west of Boston, between Winchester and 
Maiden, and the great range of the Blue Hills sooth of Boston, 
were the tracts which appealed to them most strongly. Settlement 
had already laid hold upon the first of these tracts. In the second 
tract, a private ownership which permitted the wholesale destruc- 
tion of the forest-cover by wood cutting, and which was powerless 
to check devastating fires, waa arousing popular indignation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Wokk of the Commission. 

To rehearse the seven year's history of the work accomplished by 
the cotnmissioners of Boston Metropolitan Parkts, as set forth by the 
open spaces which they have secured for the public to be preserved 
and iinjjioved for recreation purposes, would occupy far e^reater 
space tlKiii it^ uovv a,L Land. One cli:ir:tctei iblic of the work and policy 
of Lhe comuiiysiou will make a iihoi l treatment of Lhc subject etiective, 
however. That characteristic is that the plan outlined by the first 
Board and its Landscape Architect and Secretary, in 1893, has been 
followed in the acquisition and development of territory without con- 
siderable deviation until the present time. It will therefore be neces- 
sary only to review the recommendaftioiiB of the fint Board, which 
will amount praotloallj to a statement of the lands seoured. To thia 
Btatement will be added a abort deecription of two of the oharacteriatie 
Beaenrations of the aystem. In describing the recommendations, and 
the acquisition of territory which followed them, it will be convenient 
to return to the order of treatment which was used aboye in the de* 
Bcription of the main topogi aphloal features of the Metropolitan Bis* 
triot. These features have been described sufficiently already to 
make further elaboration of them unnecessary. The acquisitions of 
the commission are shown in a dark green tint upon the map already 
mentioned. 

The Ocean, — It wsa observed in the commissioners' report of 
1898 that perliaps no city in the world, with the exception of Venice, 
had made as good use of the facilities offered for recreation upon 
harbor waters as Boston. Her marine parira and playgrounds and 
her fleet of pleasure craft were then, as now, almost without a counter- 
part. While it was observed that the islands of the bay would offer 
valuable recreation areas in the future, it was suggested tliat imme- 
diate acUon in regard to them was not necessary, because the lands 
were with few exceptions in safe keeping by city, State and national 
government. 

The Ocean Shan, — Takings were recommended along the shore 
north of Boston, including Revere Beach ^ and adjacent shores in the 
district which had suffered by private interests, as already described. 
Extensive shore takings were also advised along the Quiocy coast, 
south of Boston. The acquisition of over six miles of these shores 
has been accomplished, and a part of Nantasket Beach has also been 
secured, together with King's Beach near Lynn. 

» Bee Plate I. 
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The Rivers, — Along the Charles River ^ takings were raoommended 
from Boston to Newton Lower Falls, including territory upon both 
banks, forming nearly continuous ribbons. Acquisitions have been 
made which include all those recommendations, and which have re- 
Bers'ed sufficient additional territory to extend the realm of public 
ownership nearly to Dcdiiam. Over 224 hectares (560 acres) are 
included in these lands, exclusive of banks restricted but not 
taken. 

The takings alono: the Mystic River include a little over 100 hectares 
(260 acres). Other territory is unlikely to be added, because the 
lower reaches of the river are needed for commercial purposes. 

The Neponset River reeommeudatlous have been somewhat exceeded 
in the acquisitions of banks and meadows.' Public ownership along 
the stream now comprises nearly 400 hectares (1,000 acres) of land 
free from private control. 

The Beaver Brook iieservation,'^ between Waltham and Belmont, 
has been secured upon the recommendation of the commission. It 
occupies 24 hectares (GO acres) of land. As regards the minor 
streams and brooks of the IVIetropolitan district, the commissioners' 
report stated that they should be brought under publie control. Many 
of the piiikways ' biuee constructed by the corijiuissioners have 
followed the courses of these streams, and have reserved them be- 
tween lines of roadway in a nbbon of laud especially devoted Lo their 
protection. 

Ponds. — The commission recommended that the shores of the 
Mystic Lakes, which lie north-west of Boston, near West Medford, 
be secured for the public. Over half this territory has been acquired. 
Almost all the still water In the Metropolitan district is controlled hy 
the public, through the agency of park and water boards, and the 
Metropolitan Park Commissioners have not fonnd it a part of their 
dnties, therefore, to secnre ponds and lakes. 

The Floor of th4 Boston Btuin. — Specific reoommendatfons were 
made for a parkway connection between the proposed takings at 
Revere Beach and the Mystic Lakes, and general recommendations 
- for parkway connections between the various other reservations and 
the districts needing access to them were also specified. The Revere 
Beach Parkway has realhsed the specific recommendation, and a large 
number of other parkways have supplied the other desired connec- 
tions* The position and strategic valne of these links between the 
areas set apart for recreation and the closely settled distriots which 
they serve is made plain on the plan. 

2%s Endoaing HUIb, — The commission recommended the taking of 

> See Plate II. * See PUte UI. • See Plate lY. « See Plate T. 
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those two extensivr tracts of woodland upon the steep slopes of the 
Dorthern and the southem hills, which have already been described as 
holding a high place in public regard. These two tracts have been 
acquired, and are known as the Middlesex Fells ^ and the Blue Hills 
Reservation.^ Their areas are respectively 1,200 hectares (3, 000 
acres), and 1,900 hectares (4,800 acres). Of the area of the liibt 
tract, 4,600 hectares (1,150 acres) are controlled by the Metropolitan 
Water Board. Hecommcndations of the commission for takings upon 
the western upland escarpment, near Waltham, have not as yet been 
realized, except to a small degree in a reservation made by the local 
authorities of that town. A tract of woodland lying upon a detached 
spur of the southem range of hills, and inolnding an attractive pond 
in its midst, has been acquired upon the ieo(»imendation of the oom- 
mission. The area of this acqnisition, known as the Stony Brook 
Beterration, is 180 hectares (450 acres). 

The Mbibofoutan Fabks as ▲ Whoui. 

It is made evident, by the plan of the Boston Metropolitan district 
and its reservations, that ample open spaces have been provided for 
the people upon the high bordering hills, npon the banks of the trav- 
ersing rivers and upon the bonnding ocean shores. The plan also 
shows the parkways which tie the varioas reservations to one another 
and brhig them within reach of the people of the (dties. The uniform 
distribution of open spaces around and within the district, and the 
effective parkway connections between them and the heart of popular 
lation, characterise the Boston Metropolitan Parks as a system, well 
balanced, and well knit to the great metropolis of which it has become 
an organic part. The lands thus secured to the public amount to 3,710 
hectares (9,280 acres), and indode in addition 27 kilometers or 17 
miles of connecting parkways. The cost of the system, to date, for 
land and improvements, is $5,135,000. 

The Resbbvations. 

It has .been the poUey of the commissioners to develop aoquiriMl 

lands to no greater extent than to improve existing roads, to estab- 
lish fire patrolB, to maintain superintendents, police forces, and suffi- 
cient numbers of laborers to mend roads and to attend to minor forest 
improvements. In the case of the Revere Beach Reservation, how- 
ever, the commission has undertaken the execution of completed 
works from carefully prepared plans. In order to set forth the policy 
of the commissioners in these matters, and to describe the chief 
characteristics of two of the reservations, it will be profitable to refer 

» See Plate VI. « See Plate VIL 
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briefly to the Revere Beach and Middlesex Fells reservations. As 
for the other open spaces, no further reference can be made to them 
within the limits of the present description. 

The Revere Beach Reservation. — The occupation of Revere I'u ach, 
previous to its acquisition by the Board, by an objectionable class of 
hotels, dance halls and shops, and its patronage by a rough element 
iu the community, to tlie discomfiture of others, Itas been described 
already. TTpon securing this tract of shore for the public, the com- 
mission removed all buildings from the front slope of the beach, and 
co-operated with the railroad, which occupied its crest, to find a 
new location behind the remaining houses. Upon the original site of 
the railroad a driveway with bordering prom^nndes was provided, ex- 
t-ending for a distance of over two miles along tlie crest of the beach. 
This radical change not only made the beach accessible to a much 
larger number of persons than had enjoyed it before, but it brought 
about a leiuarkable improvement ia the buildings bordering tlie uew 
property at the hands of their owners, who found it profitable to pre- 
pare for a better class of patronage. Not satisfied with these improve- 
ments, the commission provided shelters at various points along the 
waterside promenade for the accommodation of sight-seers ; and it 
alaoenetedan adminiatratloD boilding, in con jaaotloQ with two ezten- 
siYO bath-hODsefl for eurf-bathing. In conneetion with these boUd- 
ings, a laundry, a bicycle-storage shed and a police station were 
installed. Dressing-rooms to the number of 1,700 were provided) and 
over 7,000 men and women have used them in one day. A small 
oharge is made for the dressing-rooms and for the use of bathing 
suits and towels. The receipts from this source in 1899 covered the 
cost of the year's maintenance, which amounted to $20,000. The 
natural resources of the reservation, in a shore offering unexcelled 
opportunities for bathing ancl an inspiring view of the open sea, 
when combined with the provisions for enjoyment afforded by the 
batb-honse and the various shelters, have made this acquisition of the 
commission the most popular of all the public holdings. Over 100,000 
persons have enjoyed the privileges of this reservation in a single day. 
The photograph ^ will convey an idea of the popular patronage of the 
shores In the vicinity of the bath-house. The cost of the reservation 
for land and constraction, to date, is $1,650,000. 

The Middlesex Pelie Reservation. — This tract of forest, containing 
800 hectares (2,000 acres) of land, exclusive of the extensive hold- 
ings of the Metropolitan Water Board, lies upon the escarpment of 
the northern range of hills which bound the Boston basin. It is sur- 
rounded by the towns of Stoneham, Woburn, Winchester, Medford, 

> See Plate I. 
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Maiden and Melrose, where its steep hiUs kept at bay the adYKDCe of 
the housebuilder until just before its ncquisitioa by the commission. 
This reservation, like all the other holdings of the Board, with the 
exception* of the Revere Beach Reservation, has been kept in its 
natural state, as far as extensive improvements of roads or the instal- 
lation of shelters and other conveniences for the public are concerned. 
A superintendent and a force of five policemen, and an average of a 
dozen laborers, are able tO maintain order atid to carry on such con- 
Btructions upon roads, buildings and fences as are required from time 
to time. The force of laborers is often increased during the winter, 
to undertake forest improvements of a limited kind. Fire patrols are 
maintained during spring and autumn, to notify headquarters of the 
outbreak of fires in the reservation or upon its borders. The present 
generation is as much concerned to preserve the forest tracts now 
remaining to it as the first generation of colonists was interested to 
destroy them for the advantage of agriculture and building. The 
protection and care that is devoted to the forest cover of the Fells is 
extended to all the reservations. As regards the forest trees iu the 
various Metropolitan parks, their variety and distribution is essentially 
the same in the Fells as in the other rcscrs^ations. The summits' of 
the rocky hills support a sluuted growth of piue, cedar, biich, scrub- 
oak, juniper, barberry and other plants enduring poor soil and great 
exposure. The hill slopes are usually clad in a coppice of oak and 
hickory, with here and there a colony of chestnut, pine or poplar. 
These trees are sanriTors from the ancient wood lots of the com* 
munity, whose ownership of the land preceded the commiBsioners' 
takings. Trees upon the lower land are often of large 8ize»' and 
f reqaently include elms whieh indicate the sites of old farms, in whose 
immediate neighborhood trees suffered less severe treatment than 
upon the hills. The great oaks in the Beaver Brook Reservation* are 
examples of trees preserved by ancient landholders for the mere love 
of them near home gronnds. The Middlesex Fells Reservation pos^ 
sesses a treasure in its pond scenery which is not to be matched in 
any of the other reservations, and which goes far to make amends for 
the smaU size of the hills as compared with the semi-mountainons 
heights of the Bloe Hills Reservation.' These water areas ^ are con- 
trolled by the Metropolitan Water Board, which has done much to 
preserve their natural aspect, while pursuing extensive changes in 
their outline for the purposes of increased water-storage capacity. 
The cost of the Middlesex Fells Reservation for lands and mainten- 
ance, to date, is 1870,000. 
Metropolitan Boston profits in 1900 by the plan of settlement which 

1 See fnmtispieoe. > See Plate VL * See Pkte IV. • See Plate VIU. 
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the topography of the district has releatlessly forced upon it since the 
first frontiersmau built his cabin in 1630. Sterile and harborless 
ocean shores, nnstable and unhealthy river aud brook bauks and un- 
Burraountable hills, have been blamed and fought generation after 
generation because they could not be adapted to the requirements of 
trade and house building. But to-day, when traflic and the walls of 
buildings threaten the life of the community, the plan of nature has 
become a resource. It is upon tlie ground forbidden to the trader and 
the builder that enouorh of f lest, meadow, sunlight and water have 
been found to save from extinction and to preserve for present neces- 
sity something of the beauty and life-giving qualities of the original 
forest mantle, tlu> oiigiaai meadows and early pastures, the pure 
waters and the untroubled horizons of the lirst civilization. 
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ApPElfDIX A. 



[Acis OP 1892| Chap, 342.] 

Act APPonrmrG MmROPOUTAir Park CoMiiissioinsBS fob 1892-93. 

Section 1. The governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
council, shall appoint three persons, to be known 9B the Metropolitan Park 
Commissioners, who shall holt] their office for one year from the first day 
of May in the year eighteen huudi-ed and ninety-two. Said commissioners 
shall oonsider the ad^aability of laying out ample open spaces for the use 
of the public, in the towns and cities iu the vicinity of Boston, and shall 
hare authority to make maps and plans of such spaces and to collect such 
other informatioii In relation thereto as it may deem expedient, and shall 
report to the next general court, on or before the first Wednesday of Feb- 
ruary, a comprehensive plan for laying ont, acquiring and maintaining such 
open spaces. 

Section 2. Said commissioners may employ such assistants as they may 
deem ncresaaiy, and may expend such sums therefor and in the di- linrtje 
of their duties, including the actual travelling expenses of said members, 
as the governor and council may determine. Said commissioners siiall 
receive no compensation. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 



[Acts op im, Chav. 407.] 
Metrofoi.ttan Park Commission Act. 

Section 1. The governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
council, shall appoint five persons, who shall constitute a board to be known 
as the MetiopcMnan Park Commission. The members of this board shall 
hold office respectively for the terms of one year, two years, three years, 
four years and five years, beginning with the first Monday in May in the 
year eighteen hundred and ninety-mree, and annnally fliereafter tne gov- 
ernor shall apiinint ns nforesaid one such commissioner, to hold office for 
the term of five years, beginning with the first Monday in May in the yesr 
of his appointment; and If any vacancy occms in said board by resigna- 
tion or otherwise the governor shall in like manner appoint a commissioner 
for the residue of the term in which the vacancy occurs, and may also 
remove any commissioner. The members of said l^oard shall serve with- 
out compensation, but their travelling and other necessary expenses shall 
hv nil owed and paidj and no person employed by the board shall be a 
member thereof. 

Section 2. Said board shall annually choose one of Its members chair- 
man, and may from time to time appoint a clerk or secretary, and such 
other emploj-ees as it dcetns necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act; it may determine the duties and compensation of such appointees, 
remove the same at pleasure, and make all reasonable roles ana regula- 
tions. Said board shall have a suitable oflice, where its maps, plans, docu- 
ments, records and accounts shall be kept, subject to public inspection at 
such times as the board may determine. On or before tiie second Wednes- 
day in December in each year said board shall make a report of its pro- 
ceedings to the general court, together with a full statement of its receipts 
and disbursements. Said report shall be numbered as one of the series of 
publio documents and four thousand copies thereof shall be printed annnally. 
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SKCnoN 8. The finlsdictioit and powen of said board shall extend to 

and may be exercised in the cities of Boston, Cambridge, Chelsea. Everett, 
Lynn, Maiden, Medtbrd, Newton, Quincy, Somerville, NValtham and VVobum, 
and in the towns of Arliugtou, iielmont, liraintree. Brookline, Canton. Ded- 
hftm,Dorer,Hingham, Hml, Hyde Park, Melrose. Milton, Kahant, Needham, 
Revere, Saugus, Stoneham, Swatnpfseotf , W aktitieltl, Watertown, Wellesley, 
Weston, Weymouth, Winchester and Winthrop ; which cities and towns shall 
eonstltnte llie Metropolitan Parke Dietrict. 

Suction 1. Said hoard shall have power to acquire, maintain and make 
available to the inhabitants of said district open spaces for exercise and 
recreation ; and to this end, acting so far aa may be in consultation with 
tbe proper local boards, shall be authorized to take, in fee or otherwise, in 
the name and for the benefitof the Commonwealth, by pnreha.se, gill, devise 
or eminent domain, lands and rights in land for public open spaces within 
said diatriot, or to teke bonds for the eonveyanee thereof; ana to preserve 
and care for .such pnblic rcsorrations, an<1 also, in the discretion of said 
board and upon such terms as it may approve, such other open spaces 
within said district as may be entmsteii, given or devised to said board or 
to the Commonwealth, by the United States, or by cities, towns, corpGra- 
tions or individuals, for the general purposes of this act, or for any one or 
more of such purposes as the donor may designate : provided^ however, that 
no private property taken for the pnrpose of mis act shall be taken under 
the right of eminent domain without the concurrence of a maioritv of the 
board and of the board of park commiaaioners, if any, of the citv or town, 
in which snch property is situated : provided, further, that no land shall be 
taken by the riffht of eminent domain in that part of the city of Medford 
known as the Middlesex Fells, southerly of a line drawn from the southerly 
base of Pine hill, northwesterly through the southern end of the dam of 
the south reservoir ot the town of Winchester and extended to die vestem 
bnnnfhir}- of said fells, so called ; nor -nutherly of a line drawn from said 
southerly base of Pine hUl, east to the eastern boundary of said fells: pro^ 
vided, further, that said board shall not take by purchase or right of eminent 
domain, under this act, any land or other property to an amount exceeding 
in value in the ao'o^refrate. with laud or other property previously taken 
by purchase or eminent domain hereunder, ninety per centum of the total 
amount appropriated by tbe legislature or contributed by individuals or 
corporations for that purpose : provided, further, that nothing in this act 
shall be construed to limit existing rights of any ci^ or town in relation 
to water supply purposes, or in any way obstruct tiieir takine adyantage 
of such rights. In furtherance of the powers herein granted, said board 
may employ a suitable police Ibrce, make rules and regulations lor the gov- 
ernment and use of the public reservations under their care, and for breaches 
thereof atllx penalties not exceeding twenty dollars for one oAtoe6,to be 
imposed by any court of competent jurisdiction ; and \i\ iretieml may do 
all acts needful for the proper execution of the powers and duties granted 
to and imposed upon said board by the terms of this aet Said board shall 
also have power to ex)>end such funds, whether principal or income as may 
be given in trust, as provided for in section five. 

Section .5. The treasurer and receiver general of the Commonwealth 
is hereby authorized and empowered, with the approval of the governor 
and council, to receive and hold in trust for the Commonwealth, exempt 
from taxation, any grant or devise of lands or rights in land, and any gift 
or bequest of money or other personal property, made for the purposes of 
this act, and shall preserve and invest the proceeds thereof in notes or bonds 
secured by good and sufficient mortgage or other securities. Said trust 
property shall be known as the Metn>p<mtan Perks Trust Fund, and shall 
be used and expended under the direction of the metropolitan park com- 
mission and subject to its orders. 

Section 6. ^iuy citv or town within said district, or am' local board ot 
mob city or town, with the lattw*s consent, is hereby authorised and em-* 
powered to transfer the care and control of any open space owned or con^ 
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trolled hy it to tlie metropoUtan park oommiaaion, npon such terms and for 

8neh penod as may be mutually ajrreed upon ; or to enter into an ap^ree- 
ment with said commisidon for the Joint care or preservation of open spaces 
within or adfacent to such dty or town ; and the metropolitan park com- 
mission nifty in like manner transfer the care and control of any open space 
controlled by it to any local board of a city or town within the said district, 
with the consent of such city or town anil upon such t«ruis aud Ibr buch 
period as may be mutually agreed upon. 

Skotiox 7. Said board shall estimate and determine m near as may be 
all damages sustained bv any person or corporation by tiie taking ot land, 
<Mr an^ right therein, nnaer Inis act ; but any one aggrieved by such deter> 
mination of the board may have such daniajxf s assessed by a jury of the 
superior court, in the same manner as is provided by law with respect to 
damages sustained by reason of the laying out of ways. If upon trial 
damages are increased beyond the award of the boaxd the aggrieved party 
shall recover costs, otherwise such party shall pay costs ; and costs shall 
be taxed as in civil cases ; but no suit lor such oamages shall be brought 
after the expiration of two years from the date of me recording of the 
* taking, as required by the followinjx i^ection. 

SscTiOM 8. Within sixty days ailer any land, or right therein, is acquired 
or taken under fliSs act, the board shall me and cause to be recorded in the 
proper rcj^stry of deeds, a description thereof sufficiently accurate for its 
identification, with a statement of the purpose for which the same is ac- 
quired or taken, wliich description shall be signed by a majority of said 
board. 

Section 9. To meet the expenses inciirrcd nnrler the provisions of this 
act tbe treasurer and receiver general shall, with the approval of the gov- 
ernor and council, issue scrip or certificates of debt in tne name and bMialf 
of the Commonwealth and under its seal, to an amoimt not exceeding one 
million dollars, for a term not exceeding forty years. Said scrip or cer- 
tificates of debt shall be issued as registered bonds or with interest coupons 
attached, and shall bear interest not exceeding four per cent, per anuum, 
payable semi-annually on the first days of January and July in each year. 
Such scrip or certihcates of debt shall be designated on the face as the 
Hetropolnan Faiks Loan ; shall be countersigned by the goremor, and 
shall be der-Tnod a ])ledge of the faith and credit of the Commonwealtib, 
and the principal and interest shall be paid at the times specified therein 
iu gold coin of the United States ; and said scrip or certificates of debt shall 
be sold and disposed of at public auction or in such other mode and at such 
times and prices, and in such amounts and at such rates of interest, not 
exceeding the rate above-specified, as the governor and council shall deem 
best. Tbe treasurer and receiver general shall, on issuing any of said scrip 
Off certificates of debt, establish a sinking fund, and apportion an amount 
to be paid thereto each year sufficient with its accumulations to extinguish 
the debt at maturity. Any premium realized on tbe sale of said scrip or 
certificates of debt shall be applied to tbe payment of the Interest on said 
loan as it accrues. 

Section 10. The supreme judicial court sitting in equity shall, on the 
application of said board and after notice to each of the cities and towns 
hereinbel'ore named. n]i]'oint three i^onimissioners, who shall not be resi- 
dents of such cities or towns, who shall, after due notice and hearing, and 
in such manner as they shall deem just and equitable, determine the pro> 
portion in which each of such cities and towns shall annually pay money 
into the treasury of the Commonwealth, for the term of five years next 
following the year of the first issue of said scrip or certificates, to meet the 
interest and mnking fund requirements for each of said years, as estimated 
by the treasurer of the Commonwealth, and to meet the expenses of pres- 
ervation and necessary care of said public reservations as estimated by said 
board and certified to said treasurer, and any deficiency in (he amount pre- 
viously paid in a.s Ibund by said treasurer, and shall return their award into 
said court ; and when sai^ award shall have been accepted by said court 
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thv -nin(> sliall be firnl and conclusive adjudication of all mfiffors herein 
relerred to said comiuidisioners and shall be binding on all parties. Said 
commissioners shall fix and return the proportion to be paid by tiie city 
of Boston for the first period of five years, at fifty per cent, of the whole. 
Before the expiration of said terra of five years, and every five years there- 
after, three commirisiouers, who shall not be residents of any of the cities 
or towns constituting the metropolitan parks district^ shall again be ap- 
pointed as aforesaid, who shall in such manner as they deem just and equi- 
table determine the proportion in which each of said cities and towns shall 
annually ]my money into the treasury of tiie Oommonwealtii as aforesaid, 
for the next -u ■ cedinfir term of five years, together with any deficiency in 
the amount previously paid in, as tbund by said treasurer, and shall return 
their award into said court ; and when said award shall have been accepted 
by said court the same shall be a final and conclusive adjudication of all 
matters herein referred to said commissionerf , and shall be binding on all 
parties : provided, that no assessment shall be levied for the purposes of 
this act in any one year upon anv city or town in excess of a sum equal 
to one-half mill on fiie dollar of the valuation thereof 

Seotiom 11. The metropolitan park commission shall annually estimate 
the expenses of preservation and necessary care of said public reservaliona 
for the ensuing year, and certify the same to the treasurer, who shall appor- 
tion said expenses in the manner provided in the foUowinp; section : pro^ 
vidcdy however^ that such expenses shall not exceed the sum of ten thousand 
dollars daiiufi^ tlie first year, nor exceed the sum of twenty thousand doUan 
during any succeedinp- year. 

SfiCTiON 12. The amount of money required each year from each city 
and town of the metropolitan pailcs district to meet the interest, sinldnff 
fund recjuirement and expenses aforesaid for each 3'ear, and defioienoy, ii 
any, shall be estimated Vjy t he treasurer of the Cotnmonweallh in accordance 
with the proportion determined as aforesaid, and shall l)c included in and 
made a part of the sum ohai^ged to such oi^ or town, and be assessed upon 
it in the apportionment and assessment or its annual state tax : and said 
treasurer shall in each year notify each citv and town of the amount of 
midi asseffiment, and fhe same shall be paia by tlie city or town into the 
treasury c f the Commonwealfli at the time relied for the payment and 
as a part of its state tax. 

Section 13. The supreme judicial court shall have jurisdiction io equily 
to enforce the provisions of Hub act, and shall fix and determine tiie com- 
pensation of all oommiasioners appointed by said court under the provisions 
hereof. 

Sechom 14. This act shall take effect upon its passa^. 



[Acts op 1891, Ckap. 288 ] 

Act adthobizino CoKSTRircnoir of Roadways and Boulevards. 

Section 1. The board of metropolitan jmrk commissionerB, constituted 
under the authority of chapter four hundred and seven of the acts of the 
year eighteen hundred and nineW-three, is herebv authorized to connect 
any road, park, way or other public open space wim any pan of the cities 
or towns of the metropolitan parks district under its jurisdiction, by n -nit 
al)le roadway or boulevard, and for this purpose to exercise any of the rights 
and powers granted to said board by said act, in the manner prescribecT by 
said act. and also to take Of acquire in fee or otherwise, in the name and 
for the benelit of the Commonwealth, by purchase, gift, devise or eminent 
domain, any lauds or rights or easements or interest in land within said 
district, although the land so taken or any part thereof be already a street 
nr way, and to construct and maintain along, across, upon or nvf r thp same 
or any other land acquired by said board by said act, a suitable roadway or 
booloTard: pro^Mt however, that the concurrence of the board of alder- 
mm in tiie cily of Boattm for the county of Suffolk, or the concurrence of 
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each other county or city or town outside of said county of Sufl'olk, wherein 
any portion of any street, way, land or rights in land is taken by right of 
eminent domain be obtainpd, to the talcing of said portion by vote of its 
county commissioners, cihr ffovemment or board of selectmen respectirelj. 

Section 2. Said board snail hare the same anthority to determine the 
value of, and assess upon real estate the amount of betterments accruing 
to, said real estate by the looatinfr nnd laying out of any roadvva}' or boule- 
vaixl herein authorized, as is conferred by chapter fifty-one of the Public 
Statates upon boards of city or town officers authorized to lay out streeta 
or ways, and tht^ provisions of the first eight section - nt" said chapter, relating 
to ways, shall apply to such assessments by said board : prov^ed, howeveVf 
■ that no assessment shall be made upon any real estate except such as abuts 
upon the street from the layino; out of which the bett(»niieut accrues ; and 
provided, further, that no betterment or damages shall be assessed upon or 
paid to any city or town under this act. 

Section 3. In ftirtherance of the powers herein granted said board may 
appoint clerks, police and such other employees as it may from time to 
tbne tiud necessary for the purposes of this act, remove the same at pleasure, 
and make rales and reo^ations for the government and use of the road- 
ways or boulevards under its care, breaches whereof shall be breaches of 
the peace, punishable as such in any court having jurisdiction of the same ; 
and in i^draoa said board shall have the same rights and powers over and 
in regard to the roadways or boulevaids taken and constructed hereunder 
as are or may be vested in them in resrard to other open spaces by said 
chapter four hundred and seven and acts in amendment thereof and in 
addition thereto, and shall also have such rights and powers in regard to 
the same as, in general, counties, cities and towns have over public ways 
under their control: providedf however, that nothing in this act contained 
shall be taken or held to affect or abridge the ri^ht of any city or town 
lyin<; within said district to pursue and apprehend, as it hiwtully ma}" from 
time to time, any person or persons who commit within the limit of said 
city or town any breach of any statute, ordinance or regulation. The lia- 
bilitv arising out of any defect or want of repair in any roadway or boule- 
vard maintained by said metropolitan ])ark commission under this act, and 
the rights and remedies thereto appertaining, shall be in all respects the 
same as those provided by law in relatimi to the repairs of public ways and 
bridge? in i'hnpter fifty-two of thr I'rJilic Statutes and any acts passed from 
time to time in addition thereto or amendment thereof. Actions seeking to 
enforce such rights and remedies shall be brought ac>:ain8tthe commissioners 
as sooh, bot there shall nerer be any personal liability on the part of them 
or any of them to any person injured as aforesaid by reason of such defect 
or want of repair. Notices required to be served upon the defendant in 
proceedings hereunder shall be served upon the chairman of the board or 
its secretary. All sums recovered against said commission under the fore- 
going provisions, together with any costs of suit and counsel fees, expenses 
and mterest, sliall be taken and held to be expenses of care and maintenance, 
within the intent and meaning of this act as hereinafter expressed and pro- 
vided for. Said board may maintain in repair and lease buildings, together 
with land appurtenant thei-eto, upon any portion of the property at any time 
taken or acquired by it ; and also may erect, maintain in repur and lease 
sneh buildinfr^. v:\\h land appurtenant theri'to, upon any property nny 
time under its control, as may fairly be necessary to serve the public u^es 
for which snch property is held. Said board shall have snltable office ac- 
commodations for its {nirposcs, and shall keep the plans, documents, records 
and accounts of its doings at such oflice. and each year shall inchide a 
report of the same, with a ftiU statement of receipts and disburseiueuts 
hereunder in tin; rei)ort rfjquired by said chapter four hundred and seven. 

Section 4. The board of aldermen of said city of Boston for the county 
of 8ufi'olk, and all other counties lying partly within said district by vote 
of tiieir county commissioners, the cftfes wfthui said district by rote of their 
city governments, and the towns within said district by vote of their select- 
men, are hereby respectively authorized and empowered to concur in any 
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taking by said board, and thereby to tnmefer flieir rights in any atreeta or 
lands taken thereunder. 

Section 5. Said board shall estimate and determine as near as may be 
all damageg sustained by any person or corporation by the taking of land, 

or any right therein under this act ; but any one aggrieved by such detet^ 
mination of the board may Iimvh such damages assessed by a jury of the 
superior court in the same mariner as is provided by law with respect to 
damages austained by reason of the laying out of ways. If upon trial dam- 
ages are incn-n^ed bcyoiiil llie nwanl of the board tlie agfrrleved party .shall 
recover cosid, otherwise such party shall pay costs ; and costs shall be taxed 
as in ciyil cases : but no suit for such damages shall be .bnmght after the 
expiration of two years from the date of me reoording of the taking, a» 
required by tlie following: .section. 

Section 6. Witliin sixty days afler any street, way, land or right therein 
is acquired or taken nnder this act, the board shall file and cause to be 
recorded in the proper repistry of deeds, a description thereof suflH-iently 
accurate for its identitication, with a statement of the purpose for wUicn 
tlie same is acquired or taken, which description shall be sighted a majors 
ity of said board. 

Section 7. To meet the expenses of taking and constructing said road- 
ways or boulevards herein provided for, tJie treasurer and receiver general 
shall, with the approval of the governor and council, issue scrip or certifi> 
cates of debt in the name of the Commonwealth and under its seal, to an 
amount not exceeding five hundi'ed thousand dollars, for a term not exceed- 
ing forty years. Sacn sciip or certificates of debt shall be registered as 
bonds or with interest coupons attached, and shall liear interest not exceed- 
ing four per cent per annum, payable on the first days of January and 
Jiuy in each year. Such scrip or certificates of debt shall be designated 
on the face as Metropolitan Parks Loan, Series Two ; and shall be counter- 
signed by the governor, and shnll be deemed a pledge of the faith and 
credit of the Commonwealth, and ine priueiijai and interest shall be paid 
at the times apedfied therein, in gold coin of the United States ; and said 
scrip or certincntes of debt shall be sold and disposed of nt ]>n!)lie auction 
or in such oUier mode and at such times and prices, and iu such amounts 
and at snch rates of interest, not exceeding the rate abore-spedfied, as the 
governor and couneil shall deem 1 r.st. The treasurer and reeeiver general 
shall on issuing any of said scrip or certificates of debt establish a sinking 
fund and apportion an amount to be paid thereto each year sutlleient with 
its accumulations to extinguish the debt at maturity. Any premium reallEed 
on the sale of said scrip or certificates of debt shall be applied to the pay- 
ment of the interest on this loan as it accrues. 

Section 8. The commissionerB required to be appointed by section eight 
of said chapter four hundred and seven shall also, in the m innor therein 
required, determine the proportion in which each of the cities and towns 
of the sud district shall annually pay money into the treasury of the Com- 
monwealth, during each of the nve years next following the first issue of 
said scrip or certificates of debt, to meet one-half the interest and sinking 
fund requirements for each of said years, as estimated by the treasurer of 
the Commonwealth, and one-half ths expense of care and maintenance, and 
one-half nf the ofGce ami running expenses of said board occasioned by 
this act, as estimated by said board and certified to said treasurer, and one- 
half of any deficiency in the amoimt previously paid in, and shall then 
return their award into said court ; and when said award shall have been 
accepted bj'snid r-nnrt the same shall be a final and conclusive adjudication 
of all matters iien^in referred to said commissioners and tvhail be binding 
on all parties. Before the expiration of said term of five years, and every 
five years thereafter, the commissioners then appointed under said section 
eiglU of said act shall, in the maimer directed m said act, determine the 
proportion in which each ijtihe cities and towns of said disteiot shall annU' 
ally pay monr\ into the treasury of the Commoinvralth as aforesaid, for 
the ensuing term of five years, and shall return their award into said court ; 
and when said award shall have been accepted by said court the same shall 
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be a final and conclusive adjudication oi all matters herein referred to said 
conamisBioDers and shall be binding on all parties. The vemaining one-half 
of all said annual expenses shall be paid by the ("ouimon wealth. 

Sectios y. The metropolitan park conuLusaiou shall annually estimate 
the expenses of preservanon and neeessary care of said public reservations 
for the ensuing" year, and the proportion of office and running expenses 
occasioned by the passage of this aet^ and certily the same to the treasurer, 
who shall apportion said expenses in the manner provided in the following 
section. 

Section 10. The amount of money required each year from each city 
and town of the metropolitan parks district, to meet the interest, sinking 
Amd i«quirement and expenses aforesaid for each year, and deficiency, if 
any, shall be estimated by the treasurer of the Commonwealth in accordance 
with the proportion determined as aibresai^* and shall be included in and 
made a part of the sum charged to snch or town and be assessed upon 
it in the apportionment and assessment of its annual state tax ; and said 
treasurer snail in each year notify each city and town of the amount of such 
assessment, and the same shall be paid by the city or town into the treasury 
of the Commonwealth at the time required for the payment and as a part 
of its state tax. The amount of money required each year to meet the 
remaining one-half of the interest, sinking iuud requirement and expenses 
aforesaid for each year and deficiency, if any, shall be included in and 
made a part of the annual state tax levy. 

Section 11, The supreme judicial court shall have jurisdiction in equity 
to enforce the provisjious of this act and shall fix and determine the com- 
pensation of all commissioners appointed by said court, whellier under the 
provisions hereof or of said chapter four hmidred and seven. 

Section 12. Hiis act shall take effect upon its passage. 



[Acts op 1801, Chaf. 882.] 

An Act to establish tue Trustees of Public Reservations. 

Section 1. Frederick L. Ames, FhiUp A. Chase, Christopher Clarke, 
Charles K. Codman, Elisha S. Converse, George F. Hoar, John J. Russell, 

Leverett .Saltonstall, Charles S. Sart^ent, Nathaniel S. Shaler, C!eoro:e Shel- 
don, William 8. Shurtl^ff, George H. Tucker, Francis A. Walker, (ieorge 
Wigglesworth, their associates and successors, are hereby made a corpora- 
tion by the name of The Trustees of Public Reservations, for the purpose 
of acquiring, holding, arranging, maintaininjr. and opening to the ]jnblic, 
under suitable regulations, beautiful and historical places and tracts of land 
witfadn this Commonwealth, with the powers and privileges and subject to 
(he duties set forth in chapter one hundred and fifteen of tlie Public Statittes 
and in sach other general laws as now are or hereafter may lie in force re- 
lating to such corpomtions ; but said corporation shall hare no capital stock. 

Section 2. Said corporation may acquire and hold by gxant, gift, devise, 
purchase, or otherwise, real estate such as it may deem worthy of preserva- 
tion for the enjoyment of the public, but not exceeding one million dollars 
in valne, and such other property, both real and personal, as may be neoes* 
sary or proper to support or promote the obje( t- of ihn cnrporalion, but not 
ei^ceeding in the aggregate the further sum of one million dollars. 

Section 8. All personal property held by said corporation, and all lands 
which it may cause to be opened and kept open to the public, and all lands 
which it may acquire and hold with this object in view, shall be exempt 
from taxation in the same manner and to the same extent as the property 
of literary, benevolent, r-haritable, and scientific institutions iiKSOrporated 
within this Commonwealth is now exempt by law ; but no Innds so acquired 
and held and not open to the public shall be so exempt Irom taxation for 
a longer period than two years. Said corporation shall never make any 
division or dividend of or from its jiroperty or income among itS memben. 

S£CTioN 4. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 
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Apfek^dix 



GOVEBNHEMT. 

The United States of America is a republic, formed b^ the union of forty- 
five States. Its constitution provides for a chief executive authority, vested 
in a President, elected every four years by the people. The voting franchise 
is extended to all male t itizc-ns, irrespective of color or class. The legis- 
lative autliority is vested in a National Congress, consisting of a House of 
Kepresentatives elected every two years by the people, and a Senate elected 
every six years by the several State Legislatoies. The Judicial system con- 
sists of a supri'iiie 00111! ajijM liritr ! for lite by the President, \vith the con- 
sent of the Senate, and circuit and district courts appointed by Congress. 
The national government deals with affairs affecting the nation at large, 
SQch m the eoiaa^e of money, patents, imposition of national taxes, inter- 
national tariff ancf treaties, peace and war, and the carriage of mails. The 
national government allows the States to deal with all problems of a local 
diaracter not affecting the nation as a whole. 

The Stnto p';ovemmenta differ sli^rhtly from one another in minor details. 
In the State of Massachusetts the chief executive officer is a Governor* 
elected every year by the people tlie State. The legleliudve aufhoiity 
is vested in a Senate and House of Representatives, both elected by Hie 
peof'lo from districts by popular vote. The judges are appointed by the 
uovcniur for life. There is a supreme court of appeals, superior, county, 
municipal courts, and pettj' courts conducted by justices of the peace. Trial 
is by jury. Land is held by private o\%Tier<lM|i The State allows the local 
governments of cities and towns to administer tiieir own affairs, and 6xer> 
oises only enough general supervision of county and township matters to 
harmonize local administrations. The State government controls educa- 
tion, partnership, insurance, corporations, and the framing and execution 
of laws affecting the welfare of the State, including taxation for State 
purposes. 

The city government of Hoston is vested in a mayor, elected biennially 
by the people of the city, and a legislative body formed of aldermen and 
eoundlmen, also elected by the people, and judges of municipal courts 
appointed by the Governor. To this governnient is entrusted the care of 
streets, the building and maintenance of schools and hospitals, and other 
local affairs, includmg taxation for city purposes, and the ftiimiug of munic- 
ipal ordinances and their execution. 

The procef's by which the citizen may appeal to the city or the State to 
recommend the passage of certain specific measures, otherwise than by his 
Individual ballot cast Tor bis xepreseDtstives, is made clear in the account 
of the movement for city parlis on pages 7 to 10. 
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Appendix D. 



KEY XO LETTERS ASD FIGURES ON TEE MAP. 



A. Slug*! Bewsh. 

B. Revere Beach. 

0> Bevere B«Kcb Parkiray. 

D. FellswBy. 

E. FeUaway Baat. 

F. Fellaway Weat. 

0. Mlddleaex FtoUa BsMrfilloD. 

H. MfrtlA Valley Mcway. 



J. B«iv«r Brook Rawmtton. 

K. Charles Rivor Rcnorvation. 
L. Hemlock Qorge Beaerratloo. 
M. Stooy Brook ReMiratloB. 

Neponaet River Parkway* 
O. Bloa HUla Parkway. 
P. BhM Htitt Batamtioii. 

NiMitMkot Bnefa BaMmtion. 



B. Qntney Shore BecorvktioB. 

8. Fowl Meadowa. 

T. Nepona«l Btvar Reaerratlon. 

V, ICyMlo Blvwr BaaorvfttloD. 

V. Freah Pond Parkway 

W. WUtmora Brook Parkway. 

Z. FUmaot Braok Parkway. 



OPKS SPAOU. 

1. Boaton Common . . . 
a. PubUo OfurdMi • • • • 

3. CommoDwaalth ATMnw 

4. ChnrloRbHnk 

6. B&ck. Buy Fena .... 
e. Blaatotoda Sqoara . . 

7. frauklia Square . . . 

a. 



OharleatowB Halgbta . 

10. Charl("*townPlaygronnd 

11. Wood Ifllaud Park . . 
U. OommoDwaallli Park 

13. Telegraph HUl .... 

M. 



li. ICartaa Park 

10. Caatle iHland . . • . 
17. BogeraPark. • . . . 



Boaton Department of 

PabUe Qronnda. 
Boiloo Department of 

Publle Groonda. 
Boaton Park Conunlaalon. 
Boalon Park Commlaaion. 
Boaton Park Commlaaion. 
Boaton Department Of 

Public Grounds. 
Boston Department of 

Public Grounda. 
Bunker Tlill MonnOltnl 

AeBociation. 
Boaton Park Gonmlaaloil. 
Boston Park Commlaaion. 
Boaton Park Commlaaion. 
BoatoB ItapaMaaaDt of 

Pnbllo Oronnda. 
Boaton Department of 

PttbHe Groonda. 
Boaton Department of 

Pttblio Groonda. 
Boaton Park Oomolaaton. 
Boaton Park Commiaston . 
Boaton Department of 

Pabtte Oromidi. 
MetropoIltaD W«t«r 

Board. 
Bfooklloa Park Oennnla- 



18. OheatimtHlll 
Id. IiODgwood Playgronnd 



20. Brookline Avenue Play. 

groottd Brookllna Park Oomaida. 



opsN sPAoaa. 

22. Muddy River Parkway . 

23. Old Brookline Beaervolr 

24. Brookline Reaerrolr . . 

25. Flaher nill Reservoir . 
28. Madleon Square . . . 

27. Orahard Park . • • . 



oomrMWBB »T— 
Boaton and Brookline 

Park Commlaalona. 
Boaton Water Board. 
Brookline Water Depart. 

meot. 
Boston Water Board. 
Boston DepartiDent of 

Public Oronnda. 
Boston Department of 

Public Grounds. 



21. Oypreaa Street Play- 
ground • Brookline Park 



28. Parker 

20. Highlaad Park . . . . Boaton Popnrtment of 

Publle (irounda. 
to. Waahlngton Park . . . Boaton Departuanl of 

Public Qronnda. 

31. Fountain Square . . . BobIod Department of 

Polrile Graonda. 

32. Jamaica Pond .... Boaton Park Commlaaion. 
83. Arnold Arboretum . . Boalon Park Commlaaion. 
M. Pranklln Park .... Boalon Park Ooaimladon. 
38. Franklin Field . . . . BoK'ni f'nrk Commlaaion. 
86. Dorcbeater Park . . . Boaton Park Commlaaion. 
ST. Bqnaw Roek . . . • . Boaton Bewaga Depart. 

meat. 

38. Moon Island Boaton Sewage Depart- 
ment. 

2$« Merrymount Park • . Quiucy Park Commission. 
40* Faxon Park Qulney Park Commlaaion* 

41. Qaloqr Water Baaerre . Qulney Water Oommfa- 

B i 0 n . 

42. Fteneh'a Common . . Bralotree Selectmen. 

42. Webb Park Weynontb ParkOommlB. 

aion 

44. Beala Park Weymontb Park Commia. 

aion. 

4Sb Hull CommoD .... Httll Fkrk ( 
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OPKM 8PACS9. 

4A. ItadhBai Common . . . 

47. Boeton Parcntnl School . 

48. Brookllne Water Works 

48. ■Rrookllne Water Re- 

serve ...... 

CO. Broolillne Water Be- 
aerve ...... 

61. Newton Water Reaerve 
£2. Needbam Oommoo . . 
n. Wftban aUI BeMnwtr . 
M. FmtIow ftok • . . . 

■H. NawtOD 0«Dtie Play- 
gtoniid and G-raw • 

M. Blvar ftrk, Weatoo • . 

SI. Aubarodalc Park ... 

§B* Ktwt Ftek, Avlmni- 



«»« Stony Brook Stonge 
BaalD 

40. W«lthua Water Works 
«1. Walthua Omudioo . . 

02. Saltonstall Park . . . 

63. United State* Araena) . 

64. Fresh Fond Park . . . 
66. OuDbrtdg* Oonmum . • 

66. Broadway Park . • . 

«7. Tha EapUmada • • . . 

49. Oaatral Hill Park . • . 
6d. Broadway Park . . . 
7«. Nathan Tofta Park . • 

tl. Hyitto Reaerrolr . . . 

TS. Myiitlo Water Works . 
TS. Arlington Heighta . . 

74. Arlliistoo Water Be- 

lerre 

75. Lexington Common . . 

76. Boston Water Reserve . 
TT. ^nebaater OomaMNi • 

18. Wolmra Park « • • • 

19. Ootymora Lea .... 

m. shrrifjan Park . . . . 
SI. Felismere • • • • . 
tt. OraddoekFleM. • • • 
St. Feny wagr Oraan . • « 



COMTttOLLaD BT — 

Dedfaan Salaotoiaii* 

TrustPM. 

Brookline Water Depart- 
naat. 

Brookline Water Depart- 
nant. 

Brookline Water Depart- 

Newton WntRT Board. 
Needham Belecttnen. 
Nawten Water Board. 
Newton 8(f«at Oommla- 
aioD. 

Newton Straal Oommla- 
aioo. 

Waaton Park Oommta* 

slot). 

NewtoD Street Commla- 
alon. 

Newton Street Ck>mmis- 
■Ion. 

Cambridge Water Board. 
Waltham Water Board. 
Waltham Department of 

Pablio Groaoda. 
WatertowQ Park Ooin> 

mission. 
National Qoveroment. 
Cambridge Water Board. 
Oambrldga Park Oommla. 

aton. 

Cambridge Park Commia- 
aloo. 

Cambridge Park Oommla- 
rion. 

SomervlIIe Department Of 

Pabllo Grounds. 
SomervlIIe Department of 

Public Groonda. 
Bomcr . ille Department of 

i'ublic Grounds. 
Boston Water Bcwrd* 
Boston Wfttpr Hoard. 
Arlington Water CoDunia- 

■loii. 

ArUngtoQ Water Commia- 
aloo* 

LoTlnet'in Selectmen, 
Boston W^ater Board. 
Wlnoiiester Sdaetoan. 
Wobutn Park Oonmia- 

■lOD. 

Ifaldea Park Oomadealon. 

Maiden Pnrk Com mlRfiion. 
Maiden Park Commission. 

Maiden Park Ooaunlielon< 
H alden Park Oaoinlealon. 



OPEN 8rACK«. CONTHOT.I.KD BT — 

84. Playground • » ■ • Stoncbam Selectmen* 

85. Wakefield Common . Wakefield Selectmen. 

86. Lake Park Wakefield Belectraen. 

87. Sewall'B Wood . « . Melroi*e Park CommUelOQ. 

88. Eaatern Common . . Melrome ParkCommlBBlon. 

89. Wain's Mount . . . Maiden Park Commission, 
to. Maiden Water Worka . Maiden Water Board. 
91. Union Park Chelsea Park Commia. 

aloD. 

M. Vnltad Btetea ICarina 

and Naval Hospital . National Government. 

93. United States Battery . National Government. 

94. United Stetoa Battery . National Govarnment. 
96. Lynn Common ... Lynn Park Commission. 

96. Lynn Wooda .... Lynn Park Commission. 

97. Lynn Water Beeerva * Lynn Water Board. 

O'^ ^^(nr1oTl rP.irk . . . . Lynn Park Commission* 

90. Ooeaiisidti Terrace . . Lynn Park CommiaailMI* 

100. Nahant Long Beaeh * Nabant Belaetman. 

101. Nahant Short Bcaeh . Nuhant Selectmen. 

102. Devereux Beach . * . Marblebead Seieotman. 
108. ICarblebaad Park . * Harblabead Park Com- 

mlaslon. 

104. Crocker Rook . • . . Marblebead Park Oom- 

mfealon. 

105. Fort Bewail • • • • Marblehead Selectmen. 

106. Fort Glover . • • • Marblebead Selaetmen. 
10T. Proapeet Hill .... Waltham Department of 

Public Grounds. 
108. Riodge Field ... * Cambridge Park Commia> 

•ton. 

100. Wintbrop S^infa . Cambridge Park Oomoda* 

aioo. 

110. Cambridge VMA * • • Cambridge Park Comnde- 

aion. 

111. The Front Cambridge Park Commie. 

eion. 

lit. Oharlea Biver Parkwaj Oambildga Park Oomnila> 

sfon. 

118. Hastings Sqnare . . . Cambridge Park Commia* 

tfon. 

114. North Brighton Play- 
ground Boston Park Coromiaaion. 

116. Billings Field .... i^o^ton Park Commieelon* 

llfi Mi!ton Pl-ivground . . Milton Selectmen. 

117. Mlllon lliU ..... Trustees Public Reserva- 

tions. 

118. Neponset Plsysrronnd . BoMon Park Oommlaalon. 

119. Christopher i b s o n 

Playgnnnd. Boetoo l^rk Commission. 

120. M Street Playgronnd . Boston Park Comm?=;alnn. 

121. Mystic Playground . . Boston Park Coumlttaion. 

125. North Bad Park . . . Boeton Park Commieelon. 
123. West Rozbury Park- 
way Boston Park Commiasioo. 

1S4. Watertown Wator 

Works Watertown Water Board. 

126. Bailoogh Pond Park . Newton Street Oommia. 

aton. 

190. Oiyital Lake * * . . Newton Btraei Conunta- 

alon. 

UT. leltngUMi Bark . • • Newton Street COounle* 

elm* 
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nPKN SPACES. 


COSTBOLLED 


BY — 


I'M THTrtlrAtt Vark .... 


Newton 


Street 






•ion. 






1CMk T.lrirtnln PatIc .... 


Newton 


BUeet 


Oommi^- 




Blon. 






t^tA TJniDiwl AvAliilB PArk 


Newton 


Street 


Commla- 


•Ion. 






131. Blmwood Park . . . 


Newton 


Street 


OommiB- 




•ion. 






183. WaahlogtOD Park . . 


Newton 


Street 


Commi^- 




•ion. 








Newton 


Street 


CommlB- 




sion. 






184. Boyd'a Pond Park . . 


Newton 


Street 


Ck>mmiB. 


•ion. 






185. Walnat Park .... 


Newton 


Street 


CommiB. 




•ion. 






136. Kenrick Park .... 


Newton 


Street 


Commis- 




•ion. 






137. LorlDg Park .... 


Newton 


Street 


CommlB. 




•ion. 






138. Lower Falla Park . . 


Newton 


Street 


CommlB- 




•Ion. 







139. HobbB Brook Storage 

BaBin Cambridge Water Board. 

140. Adam« Park .... Weymouth Park Commia- 

•ion. 

141. Ward 4 Playground . Quincy Park CommiaBion. 

142. Heath Street Lot . . . Brookline Park Oommia. 

Bion. 

143. Dndley Street Triangle Brookline Park Commia- 

8iOQ. 

144. Newton Street Oeeerve Bruokllne Water Depart- 

ment, Street Depart- 
ment, and Overseera of 
Poor. 

146. Payaon Park Reaervolr Cambridge Water Board. 

146. Dana Bqnare .... Cambridge Park Commia- 

aloQ. 

147. Fort Waahlngton . . Cambridge Park Commia- 

Bion. 

148. Clifton Orove . . . . Maiden Park CommlBalon. 

149. Menotomy Bock Park . Arlington Park Commls- 

•ion. 

150. Bnaaell Park .... Arlington Park Commia- 

alon. 

151. Meadow Park .... Arlington Park CommlB- 

Bion. 

152. Qreat Meadowa . . . Arlington Water Com- 



uairtHlon. 

158. Belmont Belmont Selectmen. 

154. How Park Watertown Park Com^ 

miBaion. 



255. Whitney Hill Park . . Watertown Park Com 

mi««loa. 

156. Highway Lot .... Watertown Highway De- 

partment. 

157. Irving Park .... Watertown Park Com 

miasion. 

158. Esowlea Delta . . . Watertown Park Com 

Bion. 

159. Wellealey Water 

Worka Weliesley Water Board. 

160. Maagua Hill Reaervolr Wellealey Water Board. 



OPKM SPACES. 

161. Stone Park Playground 

162. Hamilton Park . . . 

163. Little Pond Reaervatlon 
IM. Stand Pipe 

165. City Park ...... 

166. Brooka Park .... 

167. Magoun Park .... 

168. Logan Park .... 

169. Public Common . . . 

170. Governor Avenue . . 

171. HaBtinga Park . . . 

172. Brooka Playatead . . 

178. Proapect Hill Park . . 

174. Lincoln Park .... 

176. Playground and High- 
aervice Pumping Sta- 
tion 

176. Everett Avenue Park 

and Play^^rouud . . 

177. Waahlngton Park . . 

178. Powder Horn Park . . 



179. Willow Street Park . 

180. Leased Common . . . 

181. Dover Common . . . 

182. Water Beaervation . . 

188. Ryan'a Hill Standpipe . 

184. Highlandvllle Common 

185. Dedham Avenue Tri- 

angle 

186. Ward 3 Playground . 

187. Ward fi Playground . . 

188. Sewerage Land . . . 

189. Reaervolr 

190. Qnlncy Standpipe . . 

191. Pumping Station . . . 

192. Ward 2 Playground . 

193. Blaney'a Beach . . . 

194. Lyman'a Hill Standpipe 



COKTIOLLKD BT — 

Dedham Park Commi«< 
alon. 

Hyde Park Park Com- 
mlaalon. 

Braintree Water Board. 

Bralntree Water Board. 

Everett Park CommiaBion. 

Hod ford Park Commia- 
Bion. 

Medford Park Commit- 
aion. 

Medford Park Commis- 
aion. 

Medford Park Commia- 
Bion. 

Medford Park Commis- 
alon. 

Medford Park Commia- 
alon. 

Medford Park Commia- 
Bion. 

Somerville Department of 

Public Grouodfl. 
Somerville Department of 

Public Gronnda. 



Somerville Department of 
Public OroundB and 
Water Board. 

Chelsea Park Commit)- 
alon. 

Chelsea Park Commis- 
alon. 

Chelaea Park Commia- 
Bion, Water Board and 
Soldiurs' Home. 

Chelaea I'ark Commiaaioa. 

Nahant Selectmen. 

Dover Park CooimieaioD. 

Needham Water Commia- 
aion. 

Needham Water Commia- 
aion. 

Needham Selectmen. 

Needham Selectmen. 
Qnlncy Park ComralHsion. 
Quincy Park CommlasiOD. 
Quincy Sewerage Com- 

miaaton. 
Metropolitan Water 

Board. 
Qnlncy Water Oommia- 

aion. 

Quincy Water Oommia- 
aion. 

Quincy Park Commiaaion. 

Swampacott Park Com- 
misaton. 

Brookline Water Depart- 
ment. 
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